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THE POLICY OF ENCOURAGING | and in some instances, liberal prices, for 


MANUFACTURES. 





We must now place the Manufacturer by the side of the 

Agriculturist.—JEFFERSON. 
cae 

Let not the reader suppose that we mean 
to discuss the merits of the Tariff. The 
time may come when we, too, may have 
something to say on that vexed question ; 
and when the passions which now mingle 
in the discussion having subsided, we 
shall endeavour to shew how far we think 
that both parties have pushed their argu- 
ments too far, and how far we coincide 
with either. At present we shall confine 
ourselves to the inquiry whether it is at 
once practicable and wise to promote 
manufactures in Virginia. 

The mind of the writer of the following 
;remarks has undergone a change within a 
year or two, as to the capacity of this State 
for manufacturing establishments. In con- 
sidering the general stagnation of trade, 
the depression of prices which our staple 
commodities had experienced for some 
years, and the consequent distress felt by 
the great body of the community, he 
thought he perceived a remedy for our 
loss of foreign markets, and the redundan- 
cy of our agricultural products in the di- 
version of a part of our capital and indus- 
try into the new channel of manufactures. 
Nor was he singular in that change of 
opinion, as was proved by the newspapers, 
those faithful mirrors of public sentiment, 
in which have appeared from time to time 
several sensible essays inviting attention to 
the subject. 

Within the last twelvemonth, however, 
a favorable change has taken place, in the 
prices both of wheat and tobacco: our 
planters and farmers have received saving, 
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their produce; and the subject of manu- 
factures has lost much of the interest it 
lately excited among us. In the joys of 
returning health we have forgotten both 
the disease and the Doctors. 

But is the present change for the better 
permanent: and may not the malady, sus- 
pended for a time, return with aggravated 
force? The price of tobacco, always fluc- 
tuating according to the quantity made, is 
higher at present for the short crop made 
the preceding year ; and the price of wheat 
we know to have been raised by the fail- 
ure of the last harvest in Europe. 

When these accidental circumstances 
shall no longer exist, we must expect that 
the superabundant supply of our staple 
products will again cause them to be of 
dull sale at low prices ; that the profits of 
slaves and the value of land will fall in 
proportion; and that our citizens, not 
availing themselves of the materials of 
wealth they so amply possess, will be 
again made to feel, perhaps with renovated 
severity, the sore evils of poverty and debt. 

Now then is the time to prepare for the 
too probable change in our aflairs, and to 
ask ourselves if the evils are irremediable. 
There are indeed persons who amuse the 
public with assigning very different causes 
for the distresses of the country from those 
here suggested: some attributing them to 
the Tariff; others to the multiplication of 
Banks, and others again to the loss of the 
English West India trade. But as the 
prices of all our domestic products depend 
upon those of wheat, tobacco and cotton, 
which again depend upon the prices these 
commod'iics bear in other countries, it is 
not seen ti... the causes which have been 
thus assigned can have much more agency 
in producing our pecuniary difficulties 
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than the last year’s comet; and the credu- 
lity which now assents to the one, would, 
two centuries ago, have readily admitted 
the other. 

It does seem to me, I repeat, that a rem- 
edy for the mischief may be found in a 
transfer of a part of our productive indus- 
try from agriculture to manufactures; 
which new distribution of labour, by les- 
sening the superabundance of the raw pro- 
ducts that we must find a market for 
abroad, will raise their prices, and by les- 
sening our dependance on foreign coun- 
tries for articles of consumption, will make 
us better able to pay for such as we may 
continue to purchase. 

But before we further consider the ben- 
efits of this new direction of our industry, 
let us examine the objections which have 
been urged to the establishmeut of manu- 
factures in Virginia. ‘They may be redu- 
ced tof our, Ist. the high price of labour, 
and the high rate of interest among us. 
2d. The disadvantages of slave labour. 
8. The objections of a moral and political 
character. 4. Those arising from the 
principles of free trade. Of which the 
two first deny the practicability of the pro- 
posed remedy, and the two last, its policy, 
though it were practicable. 

First. The high rales of wages and of 
interest in this country. 

This objection is founded on the con- 
nexion which is known to exist between 
the value of labour and the progress of so- 
ciety. It is readily conceded that as pop- 
ulation advances, raw produce rises and 
labour falls, by which is meant that the 
same portion of labour will exchange for a 
less and less portion of raw produce. 
Thus labour bears a lower price in Eng- 
land than in the United States, a yet lower 
in Ireland than in England, and a lower 
still in India or China. The profits of 
capital or the national interest of money, 
though governed by different laws, in like 
manner decreases with the progress of 
wealth, and is therefore lower in Philadel- 
phia than in Kentucky, and lower in Lon- 
don than Philadelphia. These circum- 
stances of cheaper labour and a lower 
rate of interest evidently give the nation 
possessing them great advantages in man- 
ufactures: Nor are they all. Their den- 
ser numbers and more abundant capital 
are also likely to be accompanied by great- 
er skill, more various and improved ma-~ 








chinery, and the advantages of a greater 
subdivision of employments. ‘Two coun- 
tries therefore thus differently circumstan- 
ced, or two portions of the same country, 
may exchange raw products for manufac- 
tures, and both be gainers by the exchange. 

But it must not be forgotten that the de- 
gree of profit attending such a commerce, 
and the extent to which it may be carried 
on with any profit at all, depend not only 
upon the different degrees of advancement 
of each nation in numbers and capital, but 
also on their distance from each other— 
on the value compared with the bulk of 
each particular article of traffic—and on 
the exemption of the trade from burthens 
and restrictions ; modifications of any of 
which may be sufficient to counterbalance 
the advantages arising from greater cheap- 
ness of labour or capital, and may have 
the same effect on this interchange of com- 
modities, as a rise in the price of labour in 
one country, or a fall of it in the other. 
The same extent of transportation which 
would add not more than ten per cent to 
the price of tobacco, might enhance that 
of flour twenty per cent, of Indian corn, 
fifty or sixty, and that of hay, more than a 
hundred per cent. So it may cost no 
more to convey a given value, in silks or 
muslins a thousand miles, than the same 
value in blankets or sail-cloth, fifty. It is 
equally clear that whatever may be the in- 
ducements to two countries to trade, they 
may be counteracted by the duties and 
other restrictions imposed on the com- 
merce by their respective governments. 

Notwithstanding our distance from Eu- 
rope. such is the difference in the natural 
prices of labour and raw produce in the 
two countries, that we have carried on a 
profitable trade with the maratime nations 
of that continent, by selling them tobacco, 
flour, and of late years, cotton, and receiv- 
ing from them, especially Great Britain, 
the products of their looms, their potteries, 
furnaces and workshops. The distance, 
however, in increasing the expense of trans- 
portation, has always made it advantageous 
to us to supply ourselves with many arti- 
cles of manufacture, such as hats, shoes, 
coarse clothing, household furniture, and 
every species of farming utensils. 

But this trade, once so beneficial to both 
countries, has long ceased to yield its for- 
mer profits, and it remains to be seen how 
the change has aflected the price of labour 
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in this country. We will notice our chief 
articles of export in succession. 

Our breadstuffs, of which we have a 
great, and increasing surplus, have some- 
times been profitable articles of export, 
and sometimes not. In most parts of Eu- 
rope, the prices of wheat, except in times 
of scarcity, are not such as to defray the 
cost of transportation. To England, how- 
ever, owing to the higher prices of its raw 
produce (the effect of its great wealth and 
dense population) the export was commonly 
profitable under the disadvantage of a heavy 
duty. But after the peace of 1815, the 
land owners of that country, who have 
great influence in its councils, have procu- 
red the exclusion of foreign grain from 
their ports, for the sake of raising the price 
of corn at home. 

Thus deprived of what was formerly the 
most extensive market for one of our chief 
articles of export, and finding no new vents, 
except, to a small extent, in Spanish Ame- 
rica, its price has fallen in proportion, and 
with it has declined the value of the land 
and labour in the large district in which 
wheat is cvltivated. ‘This policy of Great 
Britain, in relation to grain, has indeed been 
lately modified so as to substitute a heavy 
duty for a prohibition; but the duty being 
so regulated as to increase, as the market 
price of corn diminishes, it will, in ordina- 
ry years, be sufficient to put a stop to the 
trade, and of course produce the effect of 
a prohibition. 

Although the importation of tobacco has 
been forbidden altogether, by no European 
nation, it is every where subjected to heavy 
duties and other restrictions, by which its 
consumption is greatly diminished. ‘Thus 
Great Britain imposes a duty on it of about 
sixty six cents a pound, the effect of which 
is tolessen the consumption, probably, one 
half: and France limits the quantity that 
may be imported to a much smaller pro- 
portion of what her people would purchase 
and pay a heavy duty for, if the present 
restriction were removed. 

The article of cotton has indeed been 
free from all restraint and discouragement 
whatever in Europe, in consequence of its 
furnishing, beyond any other commodity, 
the materials of profitable employment to 
the manufacturing class; but other circum- 
stances have concurred to increase the 
quantity brought into market still faster 
than the demand, increasing as that also has 





been, and to produce the same depression 
of price that has taken place in our other 
staples. First. Its culture has been substi- 
tuted in some parts of the country for that 
of wheat and tobacco, when the latter had 
ceased to be profitable. This change has 
taken place to a great extent in the south- 
ern and eastern parts of Virginia, as well 
as in NorthCarolina and Tennessee. Pro- 
bably more than fifty thousand bales in a 
year now find their first market in Rich- 
mond and Petersburg, where, until lately, 
there was not asingle bale. Secondly. Its 
culture has also increased in other coun- 
tries, as in Brazil and Egypt. Thirdly. But 
principally, by reason of the great emigra- 
tions which have taken place from other 
parts of the Union to the cotton-growing 
states of Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana. 
In consequence of this increased cultiva- 
tion of cotton in the United States, the 
quantity which, from 1802 to 1806, averaged 
one hundred and fourteen thousand bales a 
year, from 1823 to 1827, averaged four 
hundred and thirty seven thousand bales ; 
having thus almost quadrupled in twenty- 
five years. The excess would probably 
have been much greater if the quantity con- 
sumed in the United States and exported 
to France and other countries had not in- 
creased, in the same period, in a much 
sreater proportion. By the united opera- 
tion of these untoward circumstances the 
cultivation of cotton has, for several years 
past been not more profitable than that of 
wheat and tobacco: nor indeed could it 
ever be long otherwise, seeing the facility 
with which our citizens migrate to new 
climates and pass from one employment to 
another, provided only it be agricultural. 
The causes that have been here assigned, 
for the low prices which our staple products 
have rec _‘y borne, originating principally 
in the mistaken policy of foreign nations, 
some persons may indulge the hope that 
they will be temporary,—that they will 
either yield to negotiation, or to sounder 
views of political economy. But besides 
that such expectations are unwarranted 
by all past experience, there is a cooperat- 
ing cause which must not be overlooked, 
and which is equally beyond the reach of 
foreign and domestic policy: I mean the 
greater rate at which our raw products in- 
crease beyond the European demand, aris- 
ing from our more rapid increase of num- 
bers. Whilst our population doubles in less 
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than twenty-five years, ‘that of western Eu- 
rope scarcely doubles in a century; and 
supposing the production and consumption 
of each nation to be in proportion to its 
numbers, the supply of our products is al- 
ways increasing faster than the foreign de- 
mand for them. Our growing demand for 
their manufactures would also tend to in- 
crease still faster than the supply, if it were 
not for the improvements which machinery 
has hitherto been continually receiving. 
Whenever this progressive amelioration 
ceases, or much abates, we shall, as long 
as we remain an agricultural people, be 
constrained to enter the market, both as 
buyers and sellers, under still increasing 
disadvantages. Our capacities for produc- 
tion are, augmented, by the mere increase 
of population, supposing no aids to be de- 
rived from improvements in husbandry, or 
new facilities of transportation, is about 
thirty three per cent in ten years. With 
those aids it is, perhaps, fifty per cent. 

This very active, and general cause of an 
augmented supply, concurring with the re- 
strictive policy of foreign nations in less- 
ening the demand, has occasioned a re- 
dundancy in all our agricultural products, 
and, consequently a general depression of 
prices, by which the profits of labour with 
us are approximated to those of a far denser 
population. Thus common labourers who 
formerly hired for eighty or ninety dollars 
a year, would not command the last year 
more than from thirty to forty dollars. 
When it is considered that the wages of la- 
bour, even wliere it is lowest, constitutes 
so large a part of the value of manufactured 
commodities, (from twenty-five to forty per 
cent and even more,) it is evident that 
where we could not manufacture to advan- 
tage before, we may manufacture with a 
profit now, if we had the requisite skill and 
capital. 

In the next number we shall continue 
the subject, and compare the prices of la- 
bour and the profits of capital in Virginia 
and in those countries from which she is 
now principally supplied with manufac- 
tures. K. 
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THE MAN WHO WAS BOILED. 








Man’s nature cannot carry the affliction, or the fear. 
Shakespeare. 





It has been often remarked that if the 
extraordinary occurrences which happen 





in real life were collected and made 
known, they would be found to exceed in 
improbability, in bizarre extravagance, and 
terror, all the bedevilments of a German 
romance maker. Where, among the ficti- 
tious horrors which are poured monthly 
from the press, can we find a situation of 
pain and excitement exceeding the real 
agony, mental and bodily, that I endured 
not ten days since, in one of the most pop- 
ulous parts of America, and under the 
peaceable administration of John Quincy 
Adams ?-—To be boiled alive!—Great Heav- 
en !—Simmered into a palpitating soup!— 
The dreadful conviction dawning slowly 
upon my mind, and the horrible pain in- 
creasing by minute atoms of agony !—Ye 
powers of terror! the very recollection is 
scalding. 

Iam glad, Messrs. Editors, that your Muse- 
um makes its appearancefrom alearned Uni- 
versity,—the grave production of erudite 
and thinking men: itis a guarantee against 
deceptions—an assurance that the truth 
will be told as rigidly in the history of 
individuals as in that of States and Empires. 
You could not receive a tale that bore the 
marks of deception,—it would be deroga- 
tory to your grave and responsible charac- 
ter. This I feel as a great advantage. 
An obscure individual like myself, in tell- 
ing such a tale as I have to relate requires 
it. The public, when they see my story 
iu your paper, will know that it is “a case 
of real distress ;” and were there any chance 
of its being thought otherwise, I would 
never tell it at all: for I am far from being 
pleased, with that modern trick, which 
even the great Irving has condescended to 
adopt, and which abounds so much in our 
modern periodicals, of playing with the 
reader’s feelings in mere sport, and finish- 
ing by assuring him that it was a joke! 
For my own part I read on the same prin- 
ciple that I eat and drink, and would no 
more think of deceiving the feelings and 
expectations of those who honor me with 
their attention, than I would of exciting 
the appetites of my guests by savoury 
smelling dishes, with a practical joke of 
bare bones beneath the covers. But apro- 
pos of eating, I have to tell you how soup 
is somelimes made, “and then to dinner 
with what appetite you may.” 

About half past five last Wednesday 
evening I took my place in the stage, (as 
the matter cannot be immediately brought 
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to avoid using names,) dressed in a thick 
great coat as the weather seemed doubtf ul, 
and I had been suffering with a low fever 
for some days before. ‘T had a hundred 
dollar note and some loose cash, in my 
pocket, and an excellent gold repeater, 
with rather showy seals, in my fob. But 
what I was chiefly anxious about was a 
travelling case containing draughts to the 
amount of five thousand dollars, with 
which I had been entrusted by the house 
of P. S. & Co. 

When I first entered the stage I observ- 
ed that there was a stout man, wrapped 
in a rough horseman’s cloak, sitting in 
one comer of it; who proved to be the 
only passenger besides myself. Nothing 
particular occurred until we had started 
unless it be worth while to mention that 
in getting in, the stranger would not 
move his leg, although much in my way. 
He might have been asleep—but it look- 
ed rude. So far, however, there was no- 
thing which could have raised suspi- 
cion in the most apprehensive mind, and 
Iam far from considering myself as be- 
longing to that class. On this night in 
particular, I perfectly remember the firm 
tone of my nerves, and. the careless indif- 
ference with which I started a common 


‘ place subject, thatI might discover whether 


my Compagnon de voyage was as polish- 
ed in his conversation as in his manners ; 
for the affair of the leg had nettled me. 
The topic which happened to be the up- 
permost in my thoughts was the recent 
elopement of Perryman, the clerk in the 
English Navy Pay Office. Having com- 
mented on the great number of defaulters 
which we have seen of late, I remarked to 
my unknown friend in the cloak the sin- 
gular confidence which mercantile men 
place in people who are unknown to them, 
“and yet” answered he, dryly, “ you ride 
in a stage with people you do not know, 
and trust yourself to a driver you do not 
know.” The answer made me fairly 
start; but as I never form my opinions of 
people hastily, I turned the conversation 
and endeavoured to examine the complex- 
ion of my muffled friend’s mind a little 
further. “It is very cold sir” said I, “ you 
will find it a d d deal colder on 
heights” was the answer! A chill ran 
through me at the idea, and I regarded the 
bluff stranger with an cye of suspicion, as 
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before a jury, my ave Sate adel me 





I cneidet the ominous nature of his re- 
plies. “You venture in a stage sir, with 
people you do not know.” “You will be 
ad d deal colder sir on heights !” 
They might be casual observations, but 
the first sounded very like---Sir I have 
you in a room six feet by four, and the 
latter 1 thought no bad hint at murder. 
But having as much courage as my neigh- 
bours, I cannot say that I felt any sensa- 
tion beyond a slight distrust. My wish, 
however, for conversation was at an end, 
and sinking back in the corner of the stage, 
Iamused myself with taking a more mi- 
nute survey of my companion as the passing 
light of the street lamps flashed full upon 
his face, and shewed his enormous shadow 
upon the opposite side of the coach. 
There is something very unpleasant in 
that kind of light even when it discovers 
faces that you are acquainted with—it gives 
them such a ghastly look---but as to the 
physiognomy that was now alternately 
staring me in the face, and retreating into ten 
fold darkness, like the figures in a phantas- 
magoria, no face ever glared from Salva- 
tor’s gloomy canvass with a more savage 
aspect. lis black eye brows seemed to 
stand from his brow in masses---his eyes 
deeply sunk under their dark cover, shot 
back the light of the lamps, and the upper 
part of his face, for the lower was wholly 
hidden in his cloak, appeared in the lurid 
glare as red as mahogany, and as rough as 
ploughed field. My time for observa- 
tion was not long. The stage, little en- 
cumbered by baggage, dashed, rattled, and 
bumped over the rough pavement, and in 
a few minutes was gliding as smoothly 
over the road as if it had been lined with 
velvet. ‘he suddenness of such a transi- 
tion has always an agreeable effect upon 
my feelings, and, at present, it served to 
banish the little excitement which had 
been produced by the forbidding aspect in 
the cloak. That aspect with all its terrors 
was new lost in shade, and as there was 
no probability that any further light would 
be thrown either upon the face, or the 
possessor of it, for some hours, I carefully 
settled my thoughts towards a more at- 
tracting subject, and began first to call to 
mind all the bon-mots and ludicrous jokes 
which had been started at the last social 
meeting of the society to which I belong; 
and at the reminiscence of each, encourag- 

















edas far as possible a disposition to laugh. 
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When this subject was exhausted, which 
was rather sooner than I expected, I 
plunged myself into a deep calculation of 
the expences incident to a mill that I had 
some idea of erecting. I had got clear 
through the carpenter’s bill, when I was a 
little disturbed by a man on a white horse, 
riding along side the stage. He said no- 
thing, and went away immediately; and 
I,as promptly resuming my calculation, 
was a long way in the price of damming, 
and banking, when the man on the horse 
came for a moment along side again. This 
time I observed that he too wore a cloak— 
and I then took to the damagain. I com- 
pleted it--had cut a canal nearly half a mile 
long, when man and horse came boldly to 
the window. Hitherto my friend in the 
cloak had seemed asleep; but at this third 
apparition, he roused himself, gave a nod 
of recognition, and said “ how do you do 
Tom ?”-—“Is that you?” was the reply 
which this observation elicited; and the 
man in the cloak having assented that it 
was he, the stranger disappeared. 
Here!was fresh matter for conjecture. If 
the intentions of the horseman were good, 
why had he not inquired at once for his 
friend. Why should he have given himself 
the trouble of overtaking us three times ? 
Why should he make assurance doubly sure, 
by asking is that indeed you? oras I inter- 
preted it, are you ready at your post? The 
oddness of these circumstances gave rise 
to some unpleasant ideas in my mind; but 
with Macbeth I was soon “wearied of 
conjecture ;” and added, with manly resolu- 
tion, if there is any mystery in these 
things it will be solved at -- heights. 
And with this conclusion I discarded all 
further speculation upon my journey, and 
set myself resolutely to thinking again; 
but the process was by no means an easy 
one. It was uphill work. My memory 
seemed out of joint. I attributed it to the 
stage which about this period began to 
jolt exceedingly. By the time I was ready 
to “jump at aconclusion”’ | had forgotten 
the premises, and when they were recov- 
ered, the conclusion was again to be 
sought. I remember being exceedingly 
astonished at the sum which I calculated 
the shaft of my mill wheel would cost, 
and had seriously considered the possibili- 
ty of constructing a wheel without any 
shaft at all, when I recollected that my 





shaft to be 1160 yards,—a number pre- 
viously deduced for the length of my ca- 
nal, but a jolt of the coach had mixed the 
calculations. 

A good hour was passed in this perplexed 
arithmetic before I fairly abandoned it, and 
took to whistling—which I concluded 
would be easier than mathematics, and better 
adapted to the road. It had too the merit 
which induced Bottom to become musical, 
when in danger, and alone. It served to 
shew that I was not afraid, and to make the 
most of this merit, I chose none but warlike 
and manly songs, such as “ Scot’s who ha,” 
or Jackson’s March, and the Hunters of 
Kentucky, and found my courage increased 
their influence. Let the brave laugh at 
this, which I relate between joke and ear- 
nest; but they will find it not amiss, when 
alone, in darkness, and in danger, to sub- 
due their imagination,—often the sole 
cause of cowardice—with a song. My 
own fears were quickly mastered in this 
way; and passing from one extreme to 
the other, I felt inclined to be merry at 
the peril in which I stood, and should 
have given my sullen companion a sly 
hint at his probable fate, had not every 
song that occurred to my mind, descriptive 
of a rogue coming to the gallows, said 
a little too much about his desperate 
courage before he got thither. 

Whilst I was deliberating upon this matter 
the driver blew his horn with a startling sud- 
denness, and in a few minutes we stopped 
to change horses. The light glared again 
upon my companion’s face, which was not 
improved by the addition of 4 red night- 
cap. He seemed too to return my glare 
with’a fierce scowl; whereas before, he 
had averted his eyes when I looked at him. 
These bad omens within doors made me 
look abroad for comfort, which I had 
some hopes of discovering in the driver, 
whom I trusted to find, a jolly fat man, 
with mirth in his face, and a sprig of ever- 
green or a monthly rose, in his bosom. 
My hopes were not realized. The fellow 
damned his horses; cut one of them over 
the ear with as much ill-temper as ever a 
lash expressed; beat his feet upon the 
foot-board with vehement impatience; 
(it was snowing,) and, lumbering down, 
appeared before me a stumpy, thickset 
man, with a round, pock-marked face, 
small grey eyes, no eye brows, and a turned 
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written more plainly than in those faces 
which have no features. I sunk into un- 
pleasant meditation, when I was again 
aroused by the arrival of the grey horse 
and his rider. I stared instinctively at his 
features, but they were completely hidden. 
A dreadnought great coat, buttoned to the 
neck ; a slouched hat, white with snow, 
and a silk hankerchief about the throat, 
bade defiance to my scrutiny. “'Tom,” said 
hein the coach, “ You’ll push on?” The 
other’s voice was harsh with cold, “ Ah 
when I’ve warmed my blood.” How hor- 
rid that word sounds at times! “ Hallo! to 
those in the house-—a glass of iced water 
and a tooth-pick.” The fellow’s common 
place joke jarred on my irritated feelings. 
In a few minutes, an unshod and tattered 
negro girl, brought him a rummer of smo- 
king whiskey and water, which he drank 
at a draught. “'Tom” was again repeated, 
“ You'll get all ready?” “Aye damn me 
if I don’t,” was the answer; and off went 
Tom at a gallop. This was too much: 
the house was poor and mean; but it was 
better than my next night’s lodging promi- 
sed to be, should I continue my journey 
and I resolved to stay there. I pushed 
open the door, jumped out, and was in the 
passage of the miserable Inn in a moment. 

In a little back room I saw the driver 
talking to a man who appeared to be the 
Tavern-keeper. He was a thin miserable 
figure, with his breeches’ knees unbut- 
toned, and a greasy cap on his head ; his 
starved face was blotched by drink, and 
his eyes seemed starting out of their sock- 
ets. He was without a cravat, and at the 
time when I saw hin, his head was thrown 
back, and he was pointing to his throat 
with his long skinny finger. “ No it wont 
do Jem,” I heard the driver say —* Pve 
found a c’racter useful,” “ And what will 
they say when the stage dont come in.” 
“ As you like, Joe, but p’raps you may wish 
you had, on heights.” The driver 
turned to go out, and stared as he met me 
in the passage. I made some shuffling ex- 
cuse about wanting to warm myself at the 
fire, and rapidly revolving in my mind the 
circumstances in which I stood, determined 
to be murdered upon heights rather 
than in that house. The maudlin leering 
figure, that would have stood over me to 
see my throat cut, with as much indiffe- 
rence as he would that of a pig, had him- 
self expressed some doubt of an escape in 
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the latter case, and drowning men catch 
at straws; so I hurried back to my hearse, 
—it looked darker than any coach I ever 
saw,-——-with desperate resolution, and heard 
the door close upon me much as a male- 
factor of old must have heard the jar of 
the grate which shut him in the den of a 
tiger. One paw of the human tiger with 
whom I was enclosed, was now visible; 
it was a coarse brown mass, as big as a 
loaf, with lumpy knuckles, and short stun- 
ted nails. A Jackson* fist, that would 
have written its owner’s name upon a wall 
with a hundred weight hanging from each 
finger. But the very strength of my suspi- 
cions had given me courage. Blood and 
thunder! said I to myself,—size is not 
courage, (was it not yesterday that I saw 
a three weeks old opossum whip a bear ?) 
and can not I fasten upon this man, as it 
clung to the bear’s nose ?—I drew back 
into the corner for a spring, and fumbled 
in my pocket for my penknife. 

The stage dragged heavily through the 
snow, and before an hour was elapsed I 
had fallen intoa disturbed slumber. Strange 
dreams came upon me, I thought I was a 
mouse watched by a rattle snake. I receiv- 
ed a new sense. I knew what fascination 
was. Even now the glaring eye of the ser- 
pent terrifies me—I wished to run into its 
jaws that it might look at me no longer. 
A change came to my dream: I was my- 
self again—the snake was a black snake 
curled round my throat and tightening its 
horrid folds until I gasped for breath ; its 
fiery eyes were staring me inthe face,-—they 
enlarged every moment-—-dark eye brows 
grew over them—choked and trembling 
with horror I awoke. The aspect of the 
snake settled rapidly into the stern visage 
of the villain in the cloak ; the moon had 
risen, and shone full upon it. His gigan- 
tic hand was round my throat, and grasp- 
ed it like a collar of iron. I had no power 
of utterance, hardly of action, but with a 
desperate effort I drove my pen knife at his 
heart. Twice! thrice, I repeated the blow! 
I felt the villian loosen his hold: he fum- 
bled in his cloak: a dirk flashed across the 
window, and in another moment—I know 
no further, there was a noise,—a crash as 
if the world was going to wreck—a pierc- 





The Field Marshal, not the Genera!.—Vide 
Don Juan for tle character of this illustrious 
man. 
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ing pain. Was this death? I did not 
know, I was senseless. In one moment, 
my fears, my agonies, my struggles and my 
hopes were over! I felt no more than the 
log which the axe hews for the fire. Neith- 
er do I know how long this lasted, but im- 
perceptibly that dreadful feeling of return- 
ing life which Byron has so forcibly de- 
scribed in Mazeppa, grew upon me. _ I 
drew a long, low, quivering breath—the 
blood rushed in gushes to my heart, I felt 
cold, sick and heavy, my eyes slowly open- 
ed, and when the objects before me ceased 
to reel, I found myself stretched inthe snow. 
I had been dragged apparently from 
the coach, which was upset beside me. 
A group of men, at a little distance, among 
whom I plainly distinguished the man 
with the eye brows, his friend Tom, and 
the round faced pock-marked driver, 
were busy examining my travelling case. 
The five thousand was plainly their prey, 
and my life was doubtless to be taken as 
the security : but before I could reflect up- 
on this horrible transaction, Tom said 
something which I did not hear, and the 
group approached me: they tumbled me 
over as if J had been a sack, and having 
placed me before a fellow, on a horse, we 
started off at a smart trot which lasted 
about five minutes, when we stopped at a 
mean low cottage,—for I ventured to open 
one eyetoexamineit. <A light was brought 
to the door and I shut my eyes again as 
close as if they were already sealed forev- 
er. Ina moment I was taken down from 
the horse, and carried into the house, where 
they appeared to place me on a sort of 
bench, leave me there, and go out of the 
room ; the man of the house observing that 
I should never move again, and Tom an- 
swering, in his harsh quick manner—* till 
we take him to his grave my friend.’ 
Xecovered to life only to be told that 
the grave was yawning for me, and what 
a grave! I had seen enough to guess that 
I should be huddled into some dark cor- 
ner, my limbs probably broken, whilst the 
breath of life was yet in my body, to make 
it large enough. Why to G—d, I thought 
did you not finish your bloody work at 
once, and stab as butchers who know how 
to kill. Must I be dragged again into life 
only to be again deprived of it ? I sicken- 
ed at the idea, and fainted. 
On recovering my senses I saw that the 
room in which J Jay was a wash house at- 








tached to the cottage ; in one corner stood 
a large cauldron, that a woman was filling 
with water, and in another a heap of dirty 
clothes. ‘The woman had apparently finished 
her preparations for the night and passed me 
to go out. Wretch! thought I, can you thus 
calmly pursue your common avocations with 
the mangled body of your associates’ victim 
before you? I closed my eyes as she pass- 
ed me, but I heard her stop and say with a 
tone of deep compassion— poor creature !” 
O how sweetly did those two words sound 
to my ear! ‘They awakened at once a thou- 
sand hopes of life, when all hope seemed 
extinguished. I was on the point of throw- 

ing myself at her feet, and entreating her 
assistance to rescue me from a_ bloody 
grave; but the deep voice of the man with 
the eye brows struck upon my ear like 
that of the angel of death—“'T'om is all 
ready ?” “ Yes.” “ Have you cut his throat?” 
“ No, little Bill has gone for the knife.” 
“ Come then let’s carry him out.” Heavens! 
there was no time to be lost! I opened my 
eyes; the woman was gone; there was no 
one in the room with me, but I could see 
the dark shadows of the men on the wall 
of that adjoining, and through that room, 
or through a window over my head, was 
the only way of leaving the house. 

What was to be done? to alarmthem by 
opening the window and then to crawl 
throgh that high and narrow aperture ? It was 
certain death!—A thought occurred to me. 
I sprang up ; undid the hasp of the window, 
lifted the lid of the cauldron without noise, 
flung a log atthe window that sent it flying 
open with a clatter which must have been 
heard all over the house, and jumping into 
the cauldron, had the lid above my head in 
amoment. ‘lheschemesucceeded. Half 
a dozen menrushed into the room with oaths 
andexclamations. 'Theyd dmyb d 
for having so much strength left in me ;— 
and all but Tom rushed out of the houseto 
follow my supposed flight in the garden. I 
could hear this cool shrewd villain calcula- 
ting the probability of the feat I seemed to 
have performed ; and my heart beat thick as 
I heard. him admit that “it were possible.” 
At this moment the woman returned—her 
exclamations were boundless. She was 
certain I was dead!—it must have been 
my ghost that fetched my body away! 
She was glad I was gone, dead or alive. 
She did not like such murderous doings, 














and would have helped me herself, if she 
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could have done it. I thanked her from 
the bottom of my soul. 
no hurry to depart. “It was just day,” 
he said, “the snow on the ground, and 
not a bush upon the heights---that he 
will be taken and sawed out is a done 
thing.” ‘The kind hearted woman trusted 
that I should be delivered out of their 
hands; and at the same time I heard her 
rummeging among the wood below the 
cauldron where I lay. Poor creature! she 
little knew what she was about; but fear 
has quick ears, and I soon began to com- 
prehend by the mumur below me, that she 
had lighted the fire. Confined as I was in 
a large copper vessel, directly over the fur- 
nace, the reverberation was prodigious ; 
and magnified by the increased acuteness 
of my senses. ‘lhe flame seemed perfect- 
ly to roar and bellow below me. 

effect was not at first unpleasant. 
the greater hopes that Tom would go, in a 
few minutes, and amass of cold water, 
which had nearly chilled me to death, 
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But 'T'om was in | 


Still the | 
I had | 


could not in that time become warmcr | 


than an ordinary warm bath. 
evil genius would have it—(I almost cursed 
the whole sex,—notwithstanding this vil- 


lain’s infamous character, and the proof 


he had given of deserving it,) the wo- 
man was in love with him! and there she 
held him to whimper and complain about 
some handkerchief he had given another 
girl, whilst IT was boiling with apprehen- 
sion and the heat of the water. The first 
sensation of pain was in my left foot. 1 
had lost the shoe of this foot, in being 
conveyed to the house; and the hot cop- 
per was intolerable to my toes; I crossed 
the left leg over the right, and for a min- 
ute or two, all was well. “ Tom,” said 
the girl, “ you are a villain!” T agreed with 
her, but my back touched the cauldron, 
and the heat began to get unbearable. | 
could hear no more of her complaints. 1 
had enough to attend to at home. I shrunk 
up into half my natural dimensions, and 
stood on the right toe, with my fingers 
over the edge——the lid removed a little, 
“ What the devil noise was that” said Tom, 
“Only the steam lifting the cover.”? “ You 
will hear any thing but what I say,” re- 
plies the girl, and added «will nothing 
warm you.” O G-—d! thought I, | 
wish he was in the kettle. But now my 
feelings became past bearing. The steam 
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Sut as my 








stifled me; the burning copper pierced 
me to the soul. The hot bubbles were 
rising ever within my clothes,—one mo- 
ment more and ‘T'om’s knife would be a 
mercy !--Yes! one minute and no longer 
could I submit to this agony.—-But that 
one minute seemed an hour. The fire 
roared as if afraid | should escape from it. 
The boiling steam eddied round my head, 
and penetrated in my ears, my mouth, my 
nose,—causing me inconceivable agony. 
The eye-lids I found are extremely sensi- 
ble, and the very humours of my eyes 
seemed boiling beneath them. “Good 
night,” I could have heard no other word! 
“Good night.” Merciful Heaven! but 
one moment more—“ He’s gone!” No! 
it is the creaking of thedoor! No! ’twas 
this d d_ simmering---At last !—at 
last! the water ceased to burn me. 
My feclings were too much excited to feel 
it-—When, as I lifted the lid, I heard the 
door open---and “O Sukey, I forgot”—I 
heard no more. Isank back into my now 
boiling ketile ; and the horrid villain who 
had perceived the lifting of the lid-—-jump- 
ed instantly upon the top of it, and struck 
his heels with pleasure against the furnace 
as he comprehended my fate. 

Further, Messrs. Editors, I can scarce- 
ly inform you. I recollect something of 
being dragged out of the kettle, but my 
first distinct perceptions found me in the 
bed where I now am, bandaged from head 
to foot, and with a surgeon feeling my 
pulse. He is very particuler with respect 
to persons speaking to me, and says I have 
yet some fever, though I shall probably do 
well. 

P. S. 12 o'clock. I have opened my 
letter to say that in conversing with my at- 
tendants just now, they would willingly 
persuade me that I received a blow in the 
head when the stage was upset, and have 
been in a brain fever ever since. The 
scuffle in the stage they say I must have 
dreamt; and even that leering rascal at 
the Inn, they assert, was merely asking the 
driver to take another glass of liquor. 
You see they are evidently afraid to ac- 
knowledge the horrid facts that occurred, 
for fear of alarming me. 

Four o’clock in the morning. As my 
money and watch are safe, I think I must 
have dreamed of the scuffle, but of the 
boiling 1 am certain. 
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_JEFFERSONIANA. 


No. 2.— a Y. 


The following meteorological journal, 

made by Mr. Jefferson from his own ob- 
servations, is presented to the reader, not 
only because it furnishes a better and more 
authentic account of our climate than can 
be found elsewhere, but because it shews 
the diversified character of his mental pur- 
suits, and the philosophical views he was 
accustomed to take of every subject, how- 
ever familiar or unpromising. 
i; We have also received some remaks on 
this paper, which we have-been obliged to 
postpone to our next number, for w ant of 
room. § 


“1817, January. Having been station- 








yand leisure to heap a ‘meteorological diary. ’ 
with a good degree of exactness, this has 
been done: and, extracting from it a term 
of seven years complete, to wit from Janu- 
ary 1, 1810, to December $1, 1816, I 
I proceed to analyze it in the various ways, 
and to deduce the general results, which 
are of principal effect in the estimate of 
climate. ‘The observations, three thousand 
nine hundred and five, in the whole, were 
taken before sunrise of every day; and 
again between three and four o’clock P.M. 
On some days of occasional absence they 
were necessarily omitted. In these cases 
the averages were taken from the days of 





the same denomination in the other years 
only, and in such way as not, sensibly to 
affect the average of the month, still less 
that of the year, and to be quite evanes- 
cent in their effect on the whole tenor of 


ary at home since 1809, with opportunity |seven years. 


A table of thermomeirical observations, made at Monticello, from January 1, 1810, 
tc December 31, 1816. 



























































1810. 1811. 1812. 1813. 1814. 1815. 1816. 
Jan. | 5} 38 66/20 39 68 | 553453 |133559 [16536 55[ 8$35 6016 34 51 | 36— 
Feb. |12 43 73 21 4075 |193865 |14 42 65/16 36 57 15441 62 “40° 
Mar. peo 41 61/284478 |3144670 |284871 13343 73/31 54 80/25 48 75 | 46 
April'42 5581/36 5886 |31 5686 |405980 |35 59 82/41 60 82/30 49 71 564 
May 43 6488/466279 |39 6086 |466281 |47 65 91/37 58 77/43 60 79 614 
June|53 7087/5873 89 |58 749241547593 [57 69 87/54 71 88/51 70 86] 72 

















July |60 7588/6076 893/57 7591 |617594}/60 74 89/63 77 89/51 71 86 | 75 








5975 85 62749 





7190 


2156 75 88/58 72 84151 73 90] 73 








5469 83 





32 





53 70 









Nov, 


2048 71 











Dec.}14 wedben tednoinen 13 3563 |183753 |18 38 59/12 36 57/23 43 69 | 37 











mean of 
clear weath- 
jer. 


55 58 56 
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‘The stable of heinseanailenl pres ations, 
shews the particular temperature of the dif- 
erent years from 1810 to 1816 inclusive. 
The most interesting results, however, are 
that the range of temperature with us may 
be considered as within the limits of 5$° 
and 94° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer ; and 
that 554° degrees as its mean and charac- 
teristic measure. These degrees fix the 
laws of the animal and vegetable races 
which may exist with us ; and the comfort 
also of the human inhabitant, so far as de- 
pends on his sensations of heat and cold. 
Still it must be kept in mind that this is but 
the temperature of Monticello; that in the 
northern and western parts of the State, 
the mean and extremesare probably some- 
thing lower, and in the southern and east- 
ern, higher. But this place is so nearly 
central to the whole State, that it may fair- 
ly be considered as the mean of the whole. 

It is a common opinion that the cli- 
mates of the several States, of our Union, 
have undergone a sensible change since the 
dates of their first settlements; that the 
degrees both of cold and heat are moder- 
ated. ‘The same opinion prevails as to 
Europe; and facts gleaned from history 
give reason to believe that, since the time 
of Augustus Cesar, the climate of Italy, 
for example, has changed regularly, at the 
rate of 1° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer for 
every century. May we not hope that the 
methods invented in later times for meas- 
uring with accuracy the degrees of heat and 
cold, and the observations which have been 
and will be made and preserved, will at 
length ascertain this curious fact in physi- 
cal history ? 

Within the same period of time, about 
fifty morning observations, on an average 
of every winter, were below the freezing 
point, and ten freezing days for the aver- 
age of our winters. 

It is generally observed that when the 
thermometer is below 55°, we have need 
of fire in our apartments to be comfortable. 
In the course of these seven years, the 
number of observations below 55°, was as 
follows: 

In 1810 195 mornings and 124 afternoons 


"71 176 102 
212 209 137 
718 197 123 
714 190 127 
715 189 116 
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In 1816 172 116 
Average 190 120 


Whence we conclude that we need con- 
stant fires four months in the year, and in 
the mornings and evenings a little more 
than a month preceding and following that 
time. 

The first white frost in 
1809-10 was October 25, the last April 11 


10-11 18, Mar. 19 

11-12 21, April 14 
-13 9, 

7139-14 22, April 13 

14-15 24, May 15 

715-16 26, April $ 

16-17 7, “ 12 


But we have seen in another period, a 
destructive white frost as early as Septem- 
ber. 

Our first ice in 
1809-10 was in Nov. 7, the last April 10. 
210-11 “ Oct. 24, “ Mar. 8. 
711-12 & Nov. 15, «& April 12. 
-13 «& “« 18, % Mar. 25. 
19-14 & “ 14, «& “ 17. 
14-15 «& sc 9% & “ 22. 
1 5-16 “ “ 1 $s, “ “ 19, 
216-17 iy “ 75 it 66 20, 

The quantity of water (including that 
of snow) which fell in every month and 
year of the term was as follows. 
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From this table we observe that the 








average of the water which falls in a year 
is 47} inches, the minimum 41}, and the 
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maximum 61 Seilon, tion whine raw by 
the late Col. James Madison, father of the 
President of the United States, at his 
seat about miles from Monticello, 
from the year 1794 to 1801 inclusive, the 
average was 43} inches, the minimum 353 
inches, and the maximum 52 inches. 

During the same seven years there fell 
six hundred and twenty two rains, which 
gives eighty nine rains every year, or one 
for every four days; and the average of the 
water falling in the year being 47} inches, 
gives fifty three cents of an inch for each 
rain, or ninety three cents for a week. 
Were this to fall regularly, or nearly so, 
through the summer season, it would ren- 
der our agriculture most prosperous, as ex- 
perience has sometimes proved. 

Of the three thousand nine hundred and 
five observations made in the course of the 
seven years, two thousand seven hundred 
and seventy six were fair; by which I 
mean that the quarter part of the sky was 
unclouded. This shows our proportion of 
fair weather to be as two thousand seven 
hundred and seventy six to one thousand 
one hundred and twenty nine, or as five to 
two, equivalent to five fair days to the 
week. Of the other two,one may be more 
than half clouded, the other wholly so. 
We have then five of what astronomers 
call “ observing days” in the week; and of 
course a chance of five to two of observing 
any astronomical phenomenon which is to 
happen at any fixed period of time. 

The snows of Monticello amounted to 
the depth in 
180$-10 of 16} inches and covered 

the ground 19 days. 

10-11 “ 313 31 

711-12 11 

212-13 35 22 

713-14 “ 131 ‘ 16 

714-15 “ 29% é‘ 39 

2715-16 23 29 

716-17 “ 19} 

Average - 22} 22 

Which gives an average of 224 inches 
in a year, covering the ground twenty two 
days, and a minimum “of eleven inches, 
and eleven days, and a maximum of thirty 
five inches and thirty nine days. Aceord- 
ing to Mr. Madison’s tables, the a average of 
snow, at his seat, in the winters from 1793 
to 1801-2 inclusive, was 23} the mini- 


mum, 10 1-8 and maximum, 33} inches, 
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but I once (in 1772) saw a snow hae Gree 
feet deep. 

The course of the wiad having been one 
of the circumstances regularly observed, I 
have thought it better, from ‘the observa- 
tions of the seven years, to deduce an 
average for a single year and for every 
month of the year. T his table ace ording- 
ly exhibits the number of days in the year, 
and in every month of it, during which 
each partic ular wind, according to these 
observations may be expected to prevail- 
It will be for phy sicians to observe the co- 
incidences of the diseases of each season, 
with the particular winds then prevalent, 
the quantities of heat and rain. &e. 
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In this separate table I state the relation 
which each particular wind appeared to have 
with rain or snow: for example, of every 
five north Ww inds, one was either ace ompa- 
nied with rain or snow, or followed by it 
before the next observation, and four were 
dry. Of every fou northeasters, one was 
wet and three, dry. The tableconsequent- 
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ly hela the degnee i in ‘whit h any ation 
lar wind enters as an element into the ge- 
neration of rain, in combination with the 
temperature of the air, state of the clouds, 
&e. 

An estimate of climate may be other- 
wise made from the advance of the spring, 
as manifested by animal and vegetable sub- 
jects. Their first appearance has been ob- 
served as follows. 

The red maple comes into blossom, 


from Feb. 18 to Mar. 27 

The Almond “ Mar. 6toApr. 5 
The Peach s“ “6 QQ & { 
The Cherry “ “ 9 & 13 
The Tick appears “ C15; 4 2 
The house Martin “ ¢ 16 « 9 
Asparagus comes 

first to table “ “« A & 14 
The Shad arrives “ “ A & 18 
TheLilacblossoms*“ April 1 « 28 
The Red Bud “ “ Q & 19 
The whip-poor-will 

is heard “ 2 & 91 
The Dogwood 

blossoms “ “ 3 & 92 
The wood robin is 

heard “ “ 20to May 1 
TheLocust blooms “ “& AD & 17 
The Fringe tree “« 27 & 5 
The red clover first 

blossoms “ May 1 to 
The garden pea first 

at ‘table “ “ 3 & 25 
Strawberries first 

ripe “ “ 3 «& 25 
Fire flies appear “ “ 8 to 
Cherries first ripe “ “« 18 « 25 
Artichokes first at 

table “ “ 28 to June12 
Wheat harvest be- 

gins “« June 21 « 29 
Cucumbers first at 

table « “ 22to July 5 
Indian corn first at 

table “ July 4 & 


Peaches first ripe “ eo 2s 21 
The Sawyer first 
heard “ “ 14 & 20 


The natural season of the vegetable is 
here noted, and not the artificial one pro- 
duced by glasses, hot-beds &c. which, com- 
bining art with nature, would not be a test 
of the latter separately. 

Another index of climate may be sought 
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from fountains. If the ie of the re- 
servoirs feeding these may be supposed at 
like distances from the surface, in every 
part of the globe, then the lowest tempera- 
ture of water, flowing from them, would in- 
dicate that of the earth from and through 
which it flows. This will probably be 
found highest under the equator, and low- 
er as you recede towards either pole. On 
an examination of 15 springs in the body 
of the hill of Monticello, the water of the 
coolest was at 544, the outer air being 
then at 75°. A friend assures me that in 
an open well of 28 feet depth in Maine, lat. 
14° 22’, and in the month of August, the 
water in it beingthen 4 feet deep, its tem- 
perature was 52° of Farenheit’s thermo- 
meter, that of the water of Kenebec river 
being at the same time 723. 

Lastly, to close the items which desig- 
nate climate, the latitude of Monticello is 
to be added, which by numerous observa- 
tions lately made with a Borda’s circle of 
5 inches radius, with nonius divisions to 1’, 
I have found, by averaging the whole, to 
be S7° 57” 51". 











ITALIAN COMEDY. 





The national taste of the Italians, with 
regard to dramatic amusements, has, it 
would seem been nearly the same, in every 
age, and their comedy has always had the 
same character. Terence and Plautus 
found a low species of theatrical diversion 
in vogue among the Romans, and endea- 
voured to introduce on their stage imita- 
tions of the Greek comedies. But the 
people, too fond of fun and pleasantry, 
abandoned the better plays of these authors 
and ran after obscene mimicry and Attellan 
farces. 

The inhabitants of Italy, a lively and 
sensual people, have always, in their scenic 
representations, looked for a strong and 
even an exaggerated expression of the pas- 
sions. They were averse to any dramatic 
work, which, though composed according 
to the rules of art, was not in harmony 
with the national character. ‘They found 
written plays mostly cold and tiresome. 
The more the player was left at liberty to 
say or do what he pleased, the better they 
liked what he said and did. Action and 
expression were to be, as much as possi- 
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inspiration. “Their sulngeaiaialiiin iin 
called “ comedies of art” (comedia dell’ 
arte) have, to all appearances, a great sim- 
ilarity tothe Comedie Fescenninz, and the 
Fabule Attellane ofthe ancient Romans. It 
is likely that in both instances, these plays 
originated in that peculiar species of gaie- 
ty natural to the Italian people, the low- 
er orders of whom have remained, in this 
respect at least, wonderfully unchanged 
for ages. ‘I'hus we may, perhaps, call the 
use of masks in their comedies less an im- 
itation of antiquity, than a custom origina- 
ting in the national taste, both in ancient 
and modern times. 
The comedy of art invariably exhibits 
four characters in masks, almost always, 
under the same name: this is entirely 
comformable to the taste of the people, 
who like to see persons on the stage, 
with whose appearance, nameand language, 
they are already acquainted, and who give 
them, before hand, an idea of the relation 
in which they stand te each other. Each 
of these characters speaks a different dia- 
lect. Pantalone, a merchant, speaks the 
dialect of Venice; il Dottare, a lawyer, 
that of Bologna. The servants Brighella 
and Arlechino, speak that of a Bergamo; 
the lover and the Lady’s maid that of 
Tuscany. This juxtaposition of the dif- 
ferent provincial dialects, which, in no 
country, have as distinct a character as in 
Italy, has for the people something so ire- 
resistibly comical in itself, that, without 
this additional charm, hardly any play, be 
it ever so excellent, would please them. 
In the same manner and perhaps, for the 
same reason, the ancient Romans in their 
farces made use of the dialect of the Osc‘, 
a people inhabiting that tract of Italy, now 
called the Campagna Romana. 
In the selection of these four masks, the 
Italians were probably as much decided by 
the strong contrast of the characters they 
represent, as by certain circumstances of 
the period, when they were first brought 
on the stage. Pantalone is quick and 
lively ; the Doctor slow and sententious ; 
Brighella cunning and of good address ; 
Arlechino simple and clownish. This 
comedy of art, consisting of a series of im- 
probable and absurd adventures, mixed up 
with obscene jests and coarse pleasantry, 
prevailed throughout Italy. Foreigners 
treated them with sovereign contempt, the 
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re wall yet the people | were only plea- 

sed with this species of comedy, which al- 

ways attracted crowds to the other, whilst 

another species, called “ Comedia Italia,” 

“the learned comedy,” an imitation of the 

French Drama, was played to empty 

houses. Though the objections to the 

Comedia dell’arte were well founded, yet 

the Italian people were in the right, for 

that species of comedy, alone, was in har- 

mony with the national character and 

taste, it alone painted with true colours, 

Italian gaiety and Italian manners. 

Among those Italian writers, who, from 

the beginning of the last century, have en- 

deavoured to improve the taste respecting 

the theatrical amusements of their coun- 

trymen, Charles Goldoni was the most ac- 

tive. Ile determined on a radical reform 

of the Italian stage. Low farce was to be 

banished from it, and genteel comedy put 

in its place. He labored to make dramatic 
works of a serious nature acceptable to the 
people. He began his reform, by making 
improved sketches of comedies for the 
players, in the Comedy of art, and having 
succeeded in drawing the attention of the 
people to this improvement, and meeting 
with their approbation, he ventured a little 
farther, till at last, having established his 
fame, he no longer deft his outlines to be 
filled up by the extemporaneous outpour- 
ings of the comedians, but wrote entire 
plays, more especially because the talents 
of the players for extempore speaking, 
were in his time, below mediocrity. He 
wrote nearly two hundred dramatic works, 
of which some are excellent, and none 
without some merit. He also wrote a his- 
tory of his life and of his works, entitled 
“ Mémoires de M. Goldoni pour servir a 
Phistoire da sa vie et a celle de son thea- 
tre”? This work he wrote in French, and 
published it in Paris during his stay in 
that city, where he died in 1792. He suc- 
ceded but partially in correcting the taste 
of his countrymen in their theatrical amuse- 
ments, and, as soon as he no longer wrote 
for them, they returned to their old habits. 

B. 








INQUIRIES. 

The Editors will feel grateful for ans- 
wers through any of the public Journals to 
the following questions, viz : 





better sort of Italians were ashamed of 


What are the prices of ordinary la- 
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bour, by the day, week or year,---with and 
without board in Massachusetts,—the same 
in Ohio,—-in Kentucky, and in Maryland ? 

2. What is the difference between the 
price of labour employed in agriculture 
and manufactories of cotton or wool ? 

3. The difference between free labour 
and slave labour, employed in manufacto- 
ries in Maryland and Kentucky ? 
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Introductory Lecture on the Study of 


the Animal Kingdom.*—The Introductory 
Lecture of Dr. Robert E. Grant, Professor 
of Comparative Anatomy and Zoology in 
the University of London, is the only one 
of the printed lectures which has reached 
us. Dr. Grant is already well known for 
his numerous zoological contributions to 
the different periodical works of Great 
Britain, and as one of the Assistant Editors 
of the Edinburg Philosophical Journal of 
Brewster. An Introductory Lecture, which 
consists or ought to consist of a simple 
statement of the plan, which the Professor 
is about to adopt, in the prosecution of his 
course, is scarcely a legitimate object of 
criticism. The present discourse seems 
entirely to the purpose. In it the objects 
and limits of Comparative Anatomy, or 
Zootomy, Comparative Physiology and 
Zoology are defined. The extent and dis- 
tribution of the Animal Kingdom are 
briefly described, and the connexions of 
the study of animals with other branches 
of science pointed out. The various uses 
of animals to man are enumerated, and the 
pleasures and advantages derived from 
their study. 

The Lecture concludes with the follow- 
ing outline of the course of Comparative 
Anatomy and Zoology adopted in the Uni- 
versity of London. 


‘“‘ The course of instruction I mean to deliver 
on these two extensive branches of science will 
embrace an account of the structure, functions 
history, and classification of existing animals, 
and a description of the fossil species. The lec- 


* An Essay on the Study of the Animal King- 
dom being an Introductory Lecture delivered in 
the University of London, on the 28th of Octo- 
ber, 1828, by Robt. E. Grant, M. D. &c. &c. 
London, 1828,—John Taylor, 800, pp. 35. 
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tures and demonstrations will be illustrated by 
an extensive series of Zoological specimens, 
drawings and zootomical preparations; the 
greater part of which are already collected aad 
arranged. The classes, orders and genera of 
every division of tho Animal Kingdom will be 
examined, and the most useful and interesting 
species of each group will be selected for illus- 
tration. 

After a few preliminary lectures, detailing 
the objects 2nd relations of the study of Animals 
and explain.ig the technical language of the 
science, the Comparative Anatomy will occupy 
the first half of the course, and will comprehend 
the demonstration and description of the organs 
of motion, sensation, digestion, circulation, res- 
piration, secretion and generation, in all the va- 
rious tribes of the lower animals. The physio- 
logical details and the applications of the facts to 
Zoology, Medicine and other sciences will ac- 
company the demonstrations of structure: and 
this part of the course will conclude with obser- 
vations on the mode of conducting zootomical 
inquiries, and on the art of making and preserv- 
ing zootomical preparations. 

To Zoology will succeed the anatomical de- 
tails, as all scientific arrangements of animals 
are founded on structure, and will be divided in- 
to two distinct departments: the first treating 
of existing Animals, and the second of extinct 
species. 

The history of the existing species of the 
Animal Kingdom will comprehend the charac- 
ters, classification, habits and uses of the Ani- 
mals belonging to the classes Mammalia, Aves, 
Reptilia, Pisces, Mollusca, Conchifera, Cirrhi- 
peda, Annelides, Crustacea, Arachnida, Insecta, 
Vermes, Tuniaita, Radiata, Zoophyta, and In- 


Jusoria, commencing with the Natural history 


of the human species. This division of the 
course will be terminated with practical observa- 
tions on the methods of collecting, preparing, 
transporting, and preserving zoological speci- 
inens. 

The history of the known species of Fossil 
Animals will be detailed in the same descending 
order of the classes, and will contain an account 
of their distinguishing characters, their physic- 
al condition, their geological situation, their 
geographical distribution, and their relations 
to the existing species. In this part of the 
course, the connections of the study of Fossil 
Animals, with the doctrines of physiology, will 
be pointed out, and also their relations to the 
past revolutions of the globe.” p. 35. 

Since writing the above, we have received 
the Introductory Lectures of the Professors 
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of ecko the Nature and Treatment 
of Diseases---of the English Language and 
Literature---of the Hebrew Language and 
Literature-—of the Spanish Language and 
Literature--of Natural Philosophy and 
Astronomy, and of the German and North- 
ern Languages and Literature---some of 
which will be noticed hereafter. 

We are glad to find, from the recent an- 
nual report of the council of that Institu- 
tion, that it prospers according to their ex- 
pectations. ‘The receipts, in the year, 
amounted to £59,802 12s. Its expendi- 
ture, £47,568 14s. 3d. leaving a balance 
on hand of £12,233 17s. 9d. The Dona- 
tions, in the year, had amounted to £772. 
10s. and the receipts from Students, appli- 
cable to the University, were £1902. 5s. 
10d. The report calculated the annual, 
current expenses at £55,000, which would 
be produced by eleven hundred students. 
At present there are five hundred and fif- 
ty seven, of whom one hundred helong to 
the Latin, seventy seven to the Greek, and 
ninety one to the Mathematical, class: Ti 
is not said whether these are distinct ma- 
triculates. It was calculated that the stu- 
dents would be three times as numerous 
in the next year, and four times as numer- 
ous in the year following. The number 
is certainly much less than we had antici- 
pated: but by the unusual activity which 
is exerted by the Professors, and the liber- 
al spirit abroad, it is probable that it will 
be considerably augmented in future years. 

* 





Public Examination.— Continued from 
page 16. 

MODERN LANGUAGES. 

Written translations in select passages, from 
modern authors, in French, German, Italian 
Spanish, and from the Anglo-Saxon. 

Written examination in Modern Geography, 
History, &c. 

1—What are the boundaries of Germany, its 
extent and population ? 

2—How many members does the new Confed- 
eration of Germany consist of, and what are the 
separate or combined powers that compose it ? 

3—How is the number of votes regulated, 
which the several States possess in the Diet ? 

4—In how many classes is the whole of the 
Confederacy divided + 

5-——Give a list of the first and second classes, 
and their respective votes ? 

6—What is the derivation of the word Aus- 
tria, and at what period was it first used ? 

7—What is the form of Government, and 
what is the established religion in Austria? 

8—What is the present extent of the Prussian 
dominions, and what is the population in Prus- 
sia ? 








9—By a are nae ‘affairs of the Prussian 
church, and the establishments of education 
managed. 
10—What is the established religion of Prus- 
sia ? 
11—-At what time was Bavaria erected into a 
Kinzdom ? 
12—What is the present extent in square 
miles, and the population of Bavaria? What 
is the established religion ? 
13—From what time does the Kingdom of 
Saxony date its origin? State circumstances. 
14—State the present division of Saxony ? 
Name the circles and their chief towns. 
15—What is the form of Government in Sax- 
ony? 
16—What does the word Netherlands literally 
signify, and why was it given to that part of 
Europe now denominated the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands ? 
17—When was the independence of the seven 
United provinces of the Republic of Holland, 
acknowledged by Spain and other European 
powers ? 
18—In what vear was the Batavian Rupublic 
established, under the authority of France? State 
circumstances. 
19--When was this Republic transformed into 
a Kingdom, and Louis Buonaparte proclaimed 
tag thereof? When was it incorporated with 
the French Empire? State circumstances. 
20---Between what degrees of latitude and 
longitude is Switzerland comprised ? 
21—What are the boundaries, extent in square 
miles, and number of inhabitants of Switzerland ? 
22—What is the present division of Switzer- 
land? State the cantons that form the Swiss 
confederacy ? 
23-—-Who was the fcounder of the reformed 
religion i in Switzerland ? 
24--Which are the cantons where the ieteiin 
Catholic religion prevails ? 
25 — Which are the different orders of Knight- 
hood that originated with the Crusades ? State 
their rise, progress and decay. 














NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. &c. 
The letter from the anonymous author of the 
essay “on the North American Indians,” lately 
published in Charleston, with its enclosures, 
has been received. While the Editors entirely 
approve the humane and liberal spirit of that 
essay, and coincide in many of its views, they 
regret that it does not comport with the plan of 
the Museum to publish what has appeared in 
other journals, except mere articles of intelli- 
gence. ‘They may however, take an early oc- 
casion of presenting to their readers some of the 
author’s arguments in behalf of the unfortunate 
aborigines ‘of our country. 

The communication of Alumnus on the “ char- 
acter of the North American Indians” has been 
received. 

A communication from Washington “on 
the quadrature of the circle” has been received. 
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